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WANDERINGS IN THE WEST IN 1839. 
No, V. ; 
(Continued from page 420.) 

In company with a gentleman from Massacha- 
setts who arrived a day or two afterT did, by a dif- 
ferent route, | made an excursion into Wisconsin, 
Leaving Belvidere we followed the Galena road to 
Beave: creek, then turning north we rode through 
a fine country of alternate barrens and prarie, af- 
fording many very beautiful prospects, to Beloit, at 
the mouth of the ‘l'urtle river which enters Rock 
river exactly on the line of the state and territory. 
Here is a thriving little town, having several mills 
in active operation, 22 miles from Belvidere: thence 
we passed up onthe east side of Rock river six 
miles and stopped for the night: it was near the 
middle of July and the weather very warm, and the 
heat and the musquitoes, which were of the “tallest 
kind,” caused us a rather uncomfortable night. 

Karly in the morning we started and following 
the river, at the end of a mile came to the bed of 
an ancient river, about the present size of Rock 
river, tending to the eastward, Crossing this, our 
route was over high prairie, which is uniformly 
about four to six miles wide, and at that distance 
from the river the land appears to rise and is cov- 
ope wood. After riding six miles the road 
leads into a ravine, where we missed our way and 
tollowed another road up the ravine a short distance, 
when we found that it turned eastward, where it 
presented the perfect outlines of an ancient river- 
bed: there were bluffs upon each side and numer- 
ous gulleys worn out by the water, and its course 
curved towards the south and no doubt isa part of 


the same that we saw below, and from all appear- | 


ances it is probable that at some time the Rock 


river mecting with obstructions at the sugar loaf 


mountain, which is just below, made a circuit to 
the eastward, something in the form of an oxbow, 
and came into its present course about five miles 
below. Finding that we were wrong, we turned 
back and with some difficulty found our way to 
Janesville, a paltry little town with only one good 
house. We there forded the river, the water be- 
ing about five feet deep and wetting our saddles; 
we then followed the road on the west side of the 


river towards Madison, whither we intended to go. | 


There is a belt of timber, chiefly burr oak barrens, 
next to the river, then there is a strip of prairie 
about five miles wide and paratlel tothe river, and 
on the west the prairie is bounded by a grove of 
timber, These features continue nine or ten miles 
to the junction of the River of the Lakes: there 
are no inhabitants and the travel is not sufficient to 
kill the graes, excepting a narrow path resembling 
an Indian trail. We had been directed at Janes- 
ville to keep the plainest track, and when we came 
near the River of the Lakes it turned to the left 
more than we thought it ought, but we saw no oth- 
er track, and therefore followed it. Before we had 
travelled far, the track torned more to the left and 
out of the course for Madison, until we found our- 


| selves travelling S. W. We were certain that we 
were going wrong, but there was no person within 


{ten miles of whom we could enquire the way, so 
| we concluded to follow the track lcad where it 
| might: as our only business was to see the coun- 
| try, it was little matter where we went. Our route 
i led through a pleasant district of prairie and tinober 
| until we came to Sugar river, where we inet a trav- 
feller with a horse and wagon, of whom we inquired 
lie in- 
formed us that we were upon the public square of 
the town of Centreville, 25 miles from Janesville 
and on the road to Mexico. In travelling this dis- 
tance we had seen no person nor found any water: 
our traveller informed us ofa spring at Sugar creek, 
asmaller stream four miles further, and that three 
or four miles beyond that we would find inhabi- 
tants. 

Centreville was laid down upon 
large town having several roads leading fromm it in 
different directions, but in fact the town exists only 
upon paper, not a iree having been cut, nor any 
trace of civilized man being seen, and the only 
road was the indistinct trail which we had 
following. We forded the river, here about three 
feet deep, and rode on to the creek where we found 
the spring which the traveller had described, and 
about sunset we brought up at the hospitable cabin 
of an old Pennsylvanian, where we were kindly en- 
tertained after a ride of about 45 miles, without re- 
freshment of any kind except water. 

Our host had a farm of about 800 acres, which he 


| where we were and whither the road Jead. 


our map as a 


vated a large portion of it, but he had a strong force 
and was making preparations for producing on a 
large scaie; the family was intelligent and [ no- 
ticed a good muny books and papers which it is 
not very Common to see in a new settler’s cabin. 

It was late in the morning when we left them: 
we were now farther from Madison than we were 
the morning before, and we had lamed one of our 
horses badly, and therefore we gave up our pur- 
pose of going there, and determined to make a cir- 
cuit by the Pekatonica homewards. Accordingly 
we rode two or three miles westward to Richland 
grove, a fine body of timber land about twelve 
| miles by five in extent, and then struck across the 
prairie about six miles to Rock grove, where we 
came into the road leadivg to Rockford. 


Panag} 
Passing 


ries, the only berries of any kind that | had seen 
in the country. 

From Rock grove the road runs eastward through 
| the state-und territury, We rode slowly until near- 
ly night when we stopped in a settlement of Ver- 
mont people, a number of families of whom had re- 
moved together from the same neighborhood and 
settled here in one of the best farming districts in 
the country. We had now travelled through Rock 
and Green counties in Wisconsin and entered Win- 
nebago county in Illinois. As our entertainment 


morning, and a ride of four miles brought us to 
Trask’s ferry, where we crossed the Pekatonica. 





| 
been 


had lived upon one season only, and had not culti- | 


by this grove we saw a great plenty of fine raspber- | 


ja very good tract of country near the boundary of 


was not the most agreeable, we got off early inthe | 


This river is a deep muddy stream, and runs through 
a wide bottom covered with very heavy timber.— 
From thence to Rockford, 12 miles, our road was 
over dry rolling prairie without inhabitants, except 
atasmall grove four miles from town: in our ride 
we met a number of wagons with emigrants from 
Canada. Rorkford is a tolerably pleasant town of 
10 or 50 houses on both sides of Rock river, and is 
There is a ferry 
and a fording place having a smooth rock bottom, 
with about two or three feet of water; this rock 
constitutes the principal obstruction to the naviga- 
tion of the river, and from this the town derives its 
present name: it was first called Midway, on ac- 
count of its being half way between Chicago and 
Galena, Above Rockford the river is navigable 
about 70 miles. We crossed the river and dined 
‘at the Roekford house, a hotel of considerable pre- 
tension; but I never fared poorer at any hotel in 
wy life, nor paid a more extravagant bill; and IJ 
_would advise travellers to stop at the public house 
on the other side of the river, where I dare say they 
will be better served. 

The environs of Rockford are very beautiful: 
| the land is gently undulating, the prairie and wood 
jalternating agreeably, and a large portion of the 
| land is fenced and dotted with farm houses: indeed 
| the remark justly applies to the whole country bor- 
| dering on Reek river: a more beautiful country 
cannot be imagined. After dinner we again. mount- 
| ed our horses and reached baepeans night, hav- 
| ing traveller in this excursion about 140 miles. 
During the remainder of my stay at Belvidere I 
| spent my time riding about the country, and made 
acquaintance with a number of people with whom 
'I was pleased so much that I concluded to settle 
| here if anywhere in the west, and purchased a beau- 
'tiful situation in the neighborhood ; but the wes- 
/tern fever had been somewhat checked, and I had 
| some misgivings with regard to removing, and re- 
| solved to return home and reflect upon the subject, 
| with the assistance of the new light that I had ac- 
| quired in the.course of my travel; and now if my 
| readers will accompany me back to New England, 
|] will endeavor to entertain them on the way and 
‘then give them the reasons that have determined 
ime, and which I think will be useful to them in 
their determinations upon the same question. 

My friend accompanied me to Chicago, whither 
we rode in a wagon. The country eastward as far 
as Pleasant grove is very fine and fast filling up: 
trom thence to Fox river there are few inhabitants, 
j}and the country is not so pleasant being chiefly dry 

roiling barrens. 

iigin on Fox river appears to be a growing town, 
and is rather pleasantly situated. The river is 
broad but too shallow to admit of navigation. We 
rode 12 miles from Elgin that day in a bitter N. E. 
| wind, so cold that we were uncomfortable with 
cloaks on, and when we stopped for the night, I 
was quite chilled, and was glad to occupy a seat by 
'a good fire the whole evening. 
Karly in the morning we resumed our journey 
‘and arrived at Chicago about noon, Chicago is 
‘situated at the mouth of a smal! river or creek, and 


the seat of Winnebago county. 
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is surrounded by a low flat prairie which extends 
either way about 10 miles, and in wet seasons the 
roads in the vicinity are almost impassable: the 
site of the town is not more than 18 inches above 
the level of the lake: the location is favorable for 
business, and the canal which is now being made 
hence to Peru, connecting the lakes with Illinvis 
river, will give the town great advantages. 

There are some very good buildings in Chicago, 
particularly the “Lake House,” one of the finest 
hotels in the country; but on the whole the town 
does not make a good appearance. ‘The population | 
cannot be more than 5000, though it is often stated | 
much higher. The next morning after my arrival 
I took passage on board the steamer Gen, Wayne 
for Buffalo, and at 10 o’clock t took leave of Chi- | 
cago. 

It would be impossible to describe the loneliness | 
that I felt when the boat was about leaving the! 
wharf. I was upon deck casting a last look upon! 
the town, and my attention was arrested by the} 
crowd, most of whom seemed to be saluting and | 
exchanging good wishes with friends on board, but | 


and found the calf running in a circle in the stable, 
exhibiting all the symptoms of the last dead: in 
about half an hour it fell, and uttering two or three 
bellows, expired. 

This case was more aggravating, as the calves, 
for their superiority as perfect and well grown ani- 
mals, attracted much attention, and had excited, in 


no smaJjl degree, the honest ambition and pride of | 


the farmer. 

As this casualty is unknown to the farmers in the 
vicinity, it may be conferring a favor if any of your 
numerous readers can throw some light upon it, and 
if a discase, point out a remedy. A. 

Remanxs.—We should be glad to have an an- 
swer to the above communication from some of our 


experienced stock raisers, as we are not able at the 


present moment to give any satisfactory informa- 
tion relative te the nature of the disease which ter- 
minated so fatally. —Mr Colman is now absent on 
a journey to the west, and will not return fora few 
weeks: we trust therefore that we shall receive an 
answer from some other quarter for the gratification 


qiantity of metal, if of the right kind, and a large 

surface given to it, will make a better conductor, 
than a larger quantity in an improper form. Thus, 
a copper ribbon, two inches wide, and of the proper 
length, will be superior to a copper wire of the 
|same weight, as the process of rolling and flatten- 
‘ing it, gives a much larger surface ; aud the same 
remark will be true in regard to iron. A number 
| of small iron or copper wires, twisted into a rod, is 
better than a solid rod of the sane weight, for the 
same reason ; that is, a greater surface is exposed 
by the small wires than by the solid one, and this 
would be the best manner of constructing rods, 
_Were it not to be apprehended, that heavy dis- 
charges passing over wires would fuse and destroy 
them. Such have been recommended for ship con- 
ductors, as they would be entire, and flexible, and 
|perhaps it would be found that the distribution of 
|the fluid over such an extent of surface as such a 
rod would afford, would prevent the danger of fu- 
| sion in any case, 


| In preparing the rod, the most essential thing is 
the making of the elevated points. These should 


not one of the hundreds that were there were known | and benetit of the sufferer, and the public at large. | be several in number, slightly diverging from the 


to me,—not one was there to bid me God-speed: [| 
felt that I was a stranger, and far, far off were all | 
who could feel any interest for my welfare. 

Upon going into the cabin I found that most of | 
the passengers were Yankees, and [ recognised one | 
who travelled through Pennsylvania with me on 
my way out: we were svon ecquainted and I found 
the society on board much more agreeable than is 
usual with the promiscrous collections on board 
steamboats. 

(Continued on page 428.) 


For the New England Farmer. 


FATAL D SE IN CALVES. 

Mr Eprror—A ver in North Andover select- 
ed from ten calves, three for breed, a bull and two} 
heifers—two born in March, the other in April.— 
They grew finely, and were in form and size a more 
perfect specimen of kine than is usually to be 
found. Their principal food was skimmed tnilk. | 
They were kept in a large pen in the barn until | 
about two weeks before their death, when they were 
put into the enclosure about the dwelling house. | 
On Monday evening last they ate but about half) 
their usual quantity of milk, butas they appeared | 
in perfect health, no notice was taken of it. On| 
Tuesday morning the bull was found dead: on | 





Wednesday morning the other two went to the cel- | 
lar door, which opened on the outside of the house, | 
where their milk was preparing, and both appeared 
impatient to get to it; and when the person was 
about to give it them, one turned its head aside and | 
commenced running round furiously in a circle, | 
bellowing as if in great distress. It was shortly 
seized and with great difficulty held by two men, | 
and in fifteen or twenty minutes it fell and expired. | 
The sweat in the mean time on the skin became a | 
perfect foam—it was Jiterally in its gravy. A post 
mortem examination was held in all its parts, and 
not the slightest appearance of poison or disease 
could be discovered in the entrails or head, unless 
the entrails had an uncommon degree of warmth, 
The remaining calf being removed to the barn was 
copiously bled in the neck, and during the day 
shew no particular signs of disease: at evening it. 
took but about half the quantity of milk offered to) 
it, its usual allowance: at midnight a_ distressing 
bellowing was heard: the men repaired to the barn 


the less danger of breaking or fusion. 


J. B. 


LIGHTNING RODS. 

“ Editors of the Cultivator—Can you give your 
readers any information as to the best inethods ‘of 
preparing and putting up rods, as conductors on 
our buildings ? There is scarcely a year in which 
great damage of property, and not unfrequently loss 
of life, is occasioned by lightning. I think farmers 
should have their barns protected as well,as their 
houses, as experience shows that they are the 
most liable to destruction, at the time their contents 
are the most valuable, that is, immediately after 
harvest. York Co. Pa, L. T. P.” 


In erecting rods for the protection of buildings 
from the effects of lightning, a few things must al- 
ways be kept in mind, in order to ensure efficiency 
and consequent safety. As the point of erec- 
tion, the most exposed and elevated part of the 
building, should be chosen. If a dwelling house, 
the chimney is the point that will require protec- 
tion; if there are several of them, the most ele- 
vated one, the one most exposed to the general 
course of storms, as the westerly one; or if but 
one has a fire in it, that one will be found most lia- 
ble to be struck by lightning, and will of course 
more require protection, Numberless recorded 


‘cases prove that all heated currents of vapor, 


whether rising from a chimney, or the masses of 
hay or grain in a barn, are excellent conductors of 
the electric fluid, and are to be considered as such 
in all arrangements for protection. 

The materials to be used as the conducting me- 
dium or rod, is another point that should be attend- 
ed to. Iron isthe most generally used for this pur- 
pose, but copper is preferable, as it possesses great- 
er conducting powers, is not liable to rust or fusion, 
and, being tougher, .is not broken to fragments by 
an electric discharge, as iron sometimes is. The 
greater cheapness of iron, however, will probably 
continue its use, and when well put up, it gives all 
reasonable security. No iron rod should be used 


‘of a less diameter than three-fourths of an inch, | 


and an inch rod is still better: as it must be re- 
membered that the surface only has any effect in 
electricity, and, therefore, the larger the surface 
over which it passes, the less intense its action, and 
A small 


| main rod, and the sharp points gilded or tipped with 
| silver, so as to prevent their rusting, and losing, in 
}a great degree, their conductive power. Perhaps 
the easiest mode of pointing them, is to make 
points of large silver wire, an inch in length, turn- 
ing a screw on one end, and insert this into an 
opening drilled in the tapered end of each branch 
of the conductor, to receive it. If wire of the 
proper size is not convenient, they may be made by 
cutting them froin a half dojlar, and hammering 
them into the right form. If the rod is made in 
pieces they should never be put up by turning 
hooks on the ends, and connecting them in t 
way ; as interruption to the fluid in its desc 8 
frequently attended with bad consequences. The 
several pieces should be put together with screws, 
the connecting piece receiving the ends of two 
rods, and being as near the size of the conductor 
as strength and security will admit. The rod 
should never be secured to the building by metal 
staples or fastenings ; or if such are necessary, the 
connection between the rod and these should be 
broken by pieces of glass, which is a non-conduc- 
tor. Wood is the best for fastenings, and should 
only be used, except from necessity. It is not 
enough that the rod attract and receive the dis- 
charge ; it must also conduct it to the earth, or no 
adequate security is afforded. 

It has been estimated that a rod properly made, 
affords protection to five or six times the diameter 
of its height: that is, a rod standing six feet above 
a building, will protect the building for thirty feet 
around it. Instances have been known, liowever, 
in which a chimney having a column of heated va- 
por rising from it, has been struck, when within the 
limits usually considered safe, in a protected build- 
ing. ‘In such cases the result must be ascribed to 
the height, and conducting power of the vapor. 
The foot of tle conductor should gradually recede 
from the walls of the building, and enter the earth 
| to such « depth as to reach moist earth, and if the 
bottom of the rod is pointed, or split and parted 
| different ways in the earth, the passing off of the 
fluid will be facilitated. No paint should ever be 
allowed on a conductor.—Albany Cultivator. 








Hon. D. Webster's farm, in Marshfield, Plymouth 
Co., Ms., contains a 1000 acres, and is one of the 
best in New England. 
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Massachuseits Horticultural Society. 
EXHIBITIO“ OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, June 2th, 1540 


‘** Now parting Spring, 
Parent of beauty and of song, has left 

His mantle, flower-embroider d on the ground, 

While Summer laughing comes, and bids the months 
Crown his prime season with his choicest stores, 

Fresh Roses opening to the solar ray, 

And fruits slow-swelling on the loaded bough. 

Here let my soul, amid ten thousand charms, 
Delighted range, . id , , ° 
Borne on devotion’s wing, beyond the pole, 

To highest Heaven, in thought; to Nature’s God.” 

Our rooms, this day, were crowded with the 
choicest of Flora’s handmaids ; the “lovely Rose,” 
and the “Pink with scent divine,” were exhibited 
for premium, as our readers will perceive by the 
awards recorded below. Many other choice flow- 
ers graced the stands of the various exhibitions. 
The pot plants of Erica’s, (nine varieties) Fluchsi 
as Bouvardia, Pimelia, and sent by Me John 
Towne, added nuh to the general display ; which, 
by the by, was equal to any former show. 

A fine Magnolia, (Macrophilla) 
from Jno. A. Kenrick of Newton, was much ad- 


specimen of 


mired. 
The principal contributions of Roses, were from 


Messrs Johnson, John A. Kenrick, Wm. Kenrick, | 


Winship, Howe, John Hovey, and S, Walker. 
Of Pinks, Messrs Meller and Walker. 
In the stand, of fine things from the Messrs 


Winships, of Brighton, we noticed a specimen of 


Dtria scabra, one of the prettiest things we have 
seen for many aday. We said to our friend Story, 
“put us down” for a plant; we say to our friends— 
who love good things—get a plant. 

If it was in our line we should do more than pay 
a passing notice to the fine seedling Strawberry 
raised by Messrs Hovey & Co. 


sage extent that our sight and scent have been grat- 
. we should have recorded them equal, if not 
superior to the best in the country. 

Native plants by Mr. E. Wight. 

The committee appointed to award premiums on 
Roses and Pinks, have attended to that duty, and 
adjudged them as follows: 

Pinks—best display, to S. Walker; 
Best Seedling, to S. Walker. 


Mr Walker having entered for the best 6, and | 
his flowers being the finest, the committee do not | 
award any premium, but they would recommend | 
that a discretionary premium of $2 be given to Mr} 


Meller for his fine display, as well as for some fine 
seedlings. 
Roses—the best 50 blooms, to J. A. Kenrick ; 
2d best 50 do., to S. R. Johnson ; 
Best display of choice roses, to 8. R. Johnson. 
The committee would make honorable mention 


of the fine displays of Roses by Messrs Winship, | 


R. Howe, John Hovey and Wm. Kenrick. 
of the flowers were as fine as any in the room. 
C. M. HOVEY, 

JOSEPH BRECK 
From John A, Kenrick, Newton; 60 var. Roses. 


Delphinium sinensis ; Peony whitleji; P. fragrans ; 
P. humei; Gladiolis; Magnolia macrophilla ; Pen- 


stemone alba; Hemerocallis lutea ; Spirae folius va- 


riegata, &c. 

From Wm. Kenrick, Newton ; Paonies—reeve- 
sii, new pink color: P. whitleji, humei, fragrans, 
&c.; Roses, 30 kinds—Iris pallida, Hispanica 


But this much we | 
must say, that had our taste been consulted, to the | 


Some | 


suckles, 5 kinds; 


Lilies or Gladiolis communis; red and G. alba or 


white; Venetian sumachs; Siberian spire and 


double white do. ; and various other flowers of the 
Season. 

Frown Jolin Towne; Erica venticosa, E. ventico- 
sa superba (2), E. cerinthoides (2), BE. sevilla, I. ru- 
bens (2), IK. arbutifiora, KE. curviflora, E. rubida, 
KE. Jongiflora, Fuchsia tenella, do globosa, Bouvar- 
dia triphylla, Gawoquia hookerii, Roella ciliata, Pi- 
melia rosea. 

For the Committee, 
S. \ ALK ER, Chairman, 


ON BREEDING IN AND IN 


“A difference of opinion may always be ex 
pected to exist, as to form and color that consti- 
tues the beauty of animals, as well as vegetables, 


but it cannot be denied that the grand object of 


) agriculture should be, a profitable produce. The 


mode of attaining this object, no doubt, wil] be de 


AND HORTICULTURAL REGISTER. 


kinus; Valeria; Pinks ; Hemerocallis flava ; Sword | 


termined in a great measure by peculiarity of situa- | 


tion and circumstances ; 
that every agriculturist must be desirous of keeping 


but taking it for granted | 


up the good“qualities, if not of improveing his stock, | 
i 


the only questions that can arise are,—W hat is an | 


improv iment 2 and what will produce profit? And 
let this be determined as it may, perfection can 
only be obtained by a selection of breeders. Ifa 
greater or less size be required, stronger propensi- 
ties or greater and more perfect health and vigor, 
the object must be obtained by selecting and par- 
ing those males and females which possess in the 


greatest degree the requisite qualities, whether | 


crossing be resorted to, or breeding in and in. 
When left to nature, this is always determined one 
way ; those which are rendered the weakest, from 
whatever cause, are driven off, or down, by the 
strongest and most vigorous ; 
contend with the same climate, lodging and food, 
those possessing the best habits must always pre- 


und as all have to 


vail, and consequently, the breed must be kept up 
to its highest perfection. And in adherence to 
these principles—that which is most congenial to 
the laws of nature, is the most profitable—is clear. 
| ly established by practical demonstration. 

It is well known that there are many farms, and 
j;many large districts that never do fatten their 


| stock, and indeed are considered and found inade- 
quate to it. And what other cause can be assign- 
ed for this, but that the stock are bred by continual 
crossing with males reared under advantages of su- 
peror lodging, 
farms and districts naturally produce ? 
‘John Sinclair observes, animals bred from the same 


family and selected for their peculiar propensities 
to fatten, have a large proportion of flesh, and but 
| little bone ; so on the contrary, animals bred from 
meagre females, living in a harsh climate and with 


a scanty supply of foed, by crossing with males of 


food, and climate, to what such | 


the largest size, produced by superior food, and in| 


(a climate more congenial, have a large proportion 
of bone, and but little fiesh, and possess withal a 
' more delicate and precarious state of health. Any 
land whatever, that will furnish food enough to 
maintain two animals in a state for breeding and 
with a climate and lodging requisite to sustain 
| health and vigor, will be found equal to the fatten- 
ing an animal that had been naturalised to it by 


. 


' breeding in and in for several generations, Every 


and Persica, Galeria, C2nothera frazeri; lloney- | farm may be considered as having its peculiar ad- 
Larkspurs, Coinese and other, vantages and disadvantages, compared with others ; 


and profit can only arise from a skilful observance 
and management of these. 

There does not exist a more mistaken notion, 
than that the stock of one farm may be kept equal 
to every other, by crossing and changing the ani- 
mals and seeds only. Jt has been well observed, 
that ‘nature provides every creature with a shelter 
Ifa male and female of any spe- 
cies of animal or plant, be bred under cireumstan- 
ces of a congenial climate, and a liberal supply of 
fuod, and afterwards placed in a situation where 
the climate is harsh, and the supply of food scanty, 
they must of necess:ty decline in flesh, and in 
but their young, bred under 
those circumstances of privation, will acquire hab- 
its, and be reduced to a size more conformable : 
and these again breeding in and in, the habits of 
their progeny will still become better adapted, un- 
til by degrees they will become perfectly innured 
and naturalized, and capable of making the utmost 
return the farm is equal to, and at the least ex- 
pense. But if, on the other hand, the breeder 
chooses to contend with, and oppose nature, and 
instead of submitting to her laws, he still persists 
in attempting to keep up the size, by a fresh supply 
of males and females from the original quarter, he 
inevitably must be subjected to the consequences 


from the storm,’ 


health and vigor; 


| of want of health and vigor, and incur great hazard 


and extra expense. “That the above principles 
equally govern the vegetable, as well as the animal 
world, has been demonstrated by Sir Joseph Banks, 
who says, that by repeatedly raising plants from 
the seeds grown on the spot, he has so naturalized 
to this climate vegetables thst were natives of a 
warm climate. cnd which, on their first introduction 
into this country, could only be kept alive in con- 
servatories, that they are now enabled to flourish 
in the open air, without artificial protection.” 
Again: “ After a perfect stock has been obtain- 
ed, how is it to be continued? ‘lhis seems to be 
the grand question, and it only can be answered 
ou the principles before explained, viz. by duly at- 


tending to their qualities and. habits, when select- 


ing the breeders; and again, to the means by 
which these qualities and bab*ts are sustained. If 
great size be the va‘uable quality, and the utmost 
which nature will admit of hes been produced by 
an artificial climate and lodgings, and a selection 
of food, it must be obvious, that with the same cli- 
mate, lodging and food, the same stock may be 
kept up breeding in and in; but with a less con- 
genial climate, lodging and food, the progeny of 
such animals must decline, and become less in 
size; and at the same time it might be observed, 


As Sir| that under these circumstances, no crossing can 


keep up the size and properties. And again, if 
animals er vegetables, of whatever size, bred ina 
certain climate, and with certain lodging and food, 
can be furnished with a lodging, climate, and food, 
more congenial and nutritive, they may be in- 
creased and improved by breeding in and in.” — 
Hayward’s Science of Agriculture. 


New Wheat.—The Houston Telegraph says that 
a species of wheat indigenous to the country, has 
been discovered in the northwestern frontier of 
Texas. It is thought to be a valuable variety. 

Destroy weeds while young, or they will get the 
upper hand, and be apt to keep it during the sum- 
mer. 
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For the N. E. Farmer. 


THE POWERS OF WATER. 


Mr Cotman—In some preceding letters I have 
dwelt long on the general value of water, on the 
means of attracting it from the air, and of econo- 
mising it, by ponds and irrigation, on the earth. 
But on reflection I am sensible that [ have not 
said enough on this important subject, to satisfy 
my inquisitive countrymen, who always ask for the 
reason of things. This inquisitiveness is the high 


road to knowledge, and cught to be e: couraged | 


from infancy through life. No reasonable man, 
especially in America, should rest satisfied with 
bare facts, when he has the means of penetrating 
to causes. It would be well for us that we should 
carry this spirit of enquiry into our laws, morals 
and politics: may I not add religion also? Can 
any system of religion be worthy of reasonable crea- 
tures, where reason is excluded, and the utility is 
not apparent ? 

It will be asked, probably, by many who do not 
understand the composition of water and its powers 
over other substances, how it can play so great a 

_ part in the composition of vegetable substance and 
life. T’o such enquirers I will here state what is 
already familiar to vegito-phisiologists.. There is 
a very ingenious apparatus at the ends o' the roots 
of all plants for attracting water from the earth ;— 
the leaves, also, have a similar power, and still more 
important functions. The root, in absorbing water, 
takes in various substances which water holds in 
solution, and transmits the whole through the ducts 
and cellular tissues of the plant, up to the leaves, 
which are the Jungs of the plant, and qualify, by 
the aid of the air and light of the sun, these vari- 
ous substunces for vegetable aliment; as the chyle, 
which is the essence of animal fvod, is by the aid of 
our lungs, and the air, prepared for animal nourish- 
ment. When the vegetable fluid is thus carried 
up, and prepared by the leaves, it then descends in- 
to the plant, depositing each article in its appro- 
priate place. 


As the decomposition and analysis of vegetable 
substance discovers various ingredients, minerals, 
‘oils, salts, &c., they must have been carried there 
by the air, or the water, or by both. They could 
not penetrate the roots without the aid of water 
any more than dry salt could penetrate meat with- 
out the aid of moisture of some sort. There is one 
“substance which, as it appears to be the basis of 
‘vegetable construction, is worthy of particular no- 
“tice. It is called carbon, or charcoal, Every one 
may see that vegetable substance divested of its 
“aqueous, oleaginous, resinous and volatile parts, by 
“the tempered action of fire, makes charcoal—that 
‘is, charcoal only remains. This is the frame-work 
“of the vegetable kingdom ; therefore carbi n, or the 
“constituent of that frame-work, is well worth our 
“attention. 


This carbon is brought up in the water from the 
earth, as well as obtained from the moisture of the 
atmosphere. It is blended with other substances, 
a}l which are necessary for the nourishment of the 
eat but it cannot escape, and take its appropri 

“ate place in that formation, until that little wonder- 
“ful elambic, the leaf, has decomposed the mass of 
composite fluid in which it is contained. When 


this decomposition and distillation takes place, the 
‘oxygen yas with which it is combined in the water, 
is let loose, flies off, and the carbon is then free to 
take its place in the vegetable body. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
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| Now as this principle of carbon, in the state of | For the New England Farmer. 
carbonic acid, is abundant in the air, or more prop- | sient toe geek 
,erly, perhaps, in the water of the air, the useful at- + ; CAREER i ORM. 
‘traction of water from the air must be apparent,| Raising fruit is of first rate importance’ among 
‘since it brings with it so important a part of vege- | objects pursued in procuring the pleasures of taste 
\ablenourishment. Those who have not looked into | and the real comforts of life. 
these matters,and who might have doubted of so tiding in the ear from this city to Worcester, I 
|much of vegetable aliment coming from water, wil] | could not without pain look on the apple trees, stript 
of their agreeable foliage and attired in the badges 
of desolation. I am confident this intrusion of an 
unsparing enemy may be easily and promptly re- 
sisted at the threshhold. I will venture myself at 
the straits of Thermopyle and sustain an onset 
from the whole posse comitatus. 

Now, brother farmers, I have tried some experi- 
-ments and find those which consume the least time 
of nature; all tending to what we finite beings call and produce the greatest effect are most to be priz- 
ends ; but which are, really, nothing but links in €4. How long do you think it will take you to fix 
that great, circular, endless chain, which envelopes a syringe of convenient calibre to exercise with 
us and all things. The heat of the sun attenuates _ most adroitly ? Now when you have done this, 
the water of rivers, ponds, Jakes, and the ocean; ! place yourself on the windward side of an apple- 
and reducing it to vapor without decomposing it, tee and dip the proboscis of your syringe into a 
chemically, renders it light enough to float in the | bucket of water saturated with lime, and discharge 
air, from whence it descends by being covled again, | the contents into the air so that they may fall upon 
or whence it is attracted by the leaves of trees, and | the leaves, and the whole enemy will immediately 
areen veyetables generally ; or from whence it decamp, leaving the rightful owner in quiet pos- 
may be abstracted by some other means, at the, Session. | have tried the experiment on various 
command of man, as we are lately informed by Mr| Worms that invade the trees, and have not known it 
Espy, the new professor of meteorology. fail of producing an expulsion, 

I will now refer my readers back to my former | It is extremely probable that a decoction of to- 
remarks on the importance of keeping the ground | bacco or any powerful narcotic, or bitter substance, 
generally, and more especially highlands, well cov- | will be attended with the same result. 
ered with living vegetation, and of close cultiva-| arin er-anes ame 
tion rather than erpanded cultivation. 1 may expa. | For the N. E. Farmer. 
tiate at another time on close cultivation; for 1 | — 
am now informed that several useful experiments CANKER WORM. 
have been tried on the relative yield of smal] and : 
large quantities of ground, where the same quanti- | Mu Brecx—It has occurred to me that a saving 
ty of manure has been used on each. But these | of labor and sapeae Wey be made by those who 
experiments, I understand, were made principally | prefer tarring for the protection of their trees, to 


with a view’to the saving of manure; whereas, | the new mode of leaden or tin troughs fille qagyy ith 
there are various other considerations worthy of | “!': 
y Place round the trunk of the tree, from3 to 5 


. . . | 
notice ; such as taxes, fencing, interest of money feet f ' d ; i ty hori , 
. ir 
on a large field, the waste of time and shoe leather = ron SS Ge > GS Se, rey eee 
|S inches wide, the inner edge cut in strips and 


in going over it, ploughin reaping, &c, y ; 
all these Siaditibuliadaae. Sidiout mention of the | turned up vertically, to fasten to the trunk by small 
advantages of more moisture, and its vegetable nails: stuff the space between the collar and the 
contents attracted from the air by a system of close | trunk with Sa SU OF similar substance. Tar 
cultivation. the under side of the collar: it will last long, will 
I will conclude this letter by reminding your Bot run on to the tree, and can be renewed with 
readers of a still more abundant source of vegeta- | ©°5° Phe cost would not probably exceed 4 cents 
ble nourishment, whose importance may now be | P& tree. Respectfully, L. X. 
more apparent, since they now understand what | Dorchester, 18th June. 
water is, and what are its powers, combined with | P. S.—This plan will answer for « rchards and 
leaves and light. | for trees with grass round them, and appears to me 
If your readers give but a moderate share of in every way more effectual than the German meth- 
credit to this supposed power and value of water, | od, which Me Vose detailed in your last number. 


now begin to understand its importance; and may 
be inclined to believe the story | told ina 
letter, about my potato crop in France. 

It way be asked by the uninitiated, for whom I 
now write, how this water gets into the air; carry- 
ing with it minerals, oils, resins, salts, carbon, &c. 
And here we may conte nplate with grateful admi- 
ration, the wonderful resources and fruitful means 


former 


will they allow the smallest brook to pass over, or | 
the smallest pond to stagnate ontheir land, without! 7'o preserve Hams for Summer use.—Take a dry 
depositing some of their rich treasures; without | cask, put a good layer of coarse salt inthe bottom, 
paying that tribute to enlightened industry which | and then pat down a ham—cover that with coarse 
is its just due? IT trust, sir, they will not; and | salt, and put down another ham, and so on till the 
that your wide circulating paper will refresh the !cask is full or the hams all deposited. Set the 
land with fruitful showers and fruitful streams of | cask in a cool, dry place, and whenever a ham is 
knowledge in all its branches; for society itself,| wanted, take it out, and it will be every way as 
with all its attributes, is but one great farm, on | clean, clear from vermin and all other impurities, as 
which we are all destined to dig, and plant, and when put down. This is attended with very little 
harvest home, to consume and be happy. trouble or expense, as the salt is not at all injured 
Your friend and humble serv’t, | for any other use in the fall. My cellar being a 
WM. FOSTER. | very dry one, we put the cask of hams ina cool 
© place in that; but a damp cellar would be apt to 
Employ your leisure in some active virtue, and | dissolve the salt, The hams should be well dried 
melancholy will be a stranger to your bréast. , before being-put down,—Corr. Albany Cult. 
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PAWTUXET FAIR, 1840. 


The Standing Committee of the Rhode Island 
Society for the Encouragement of Domestic Industry 
have arranged as folluws, to wit: 

That the next annual meeting of the Society be 
holden at Pawtuxet on the 2d Wednesday of Sep- | 
teinber next. | 

That the Society, for this present year, dispense 
with the Ploughing Match and the exl:ibition of | 
Stock, and all other articles, except Butter. 

That premiums to the amount of $200 be 
awarded on the following subjects, and committees 
appointed accordingly to report thereon, at an ad- 
jonrned meeting of the Standing Committee, to be 
holden on the 3d Wednesday of January, 1841.—- 
Every applicant for a premium will make a written 
statement, and forward it by mail or otherwise to 
the city of Providence, directed to the Secretary 
of the Society, on or before the Ist day of January, 
1841. 


} 


PREMIUMS OFFERED. 


For the best Butter, to be presented in kegs, 
and in kegs only, of not less than 50 Ibs. 
each, with a written statement of the gen- 
eral process of making—the kind and quan- 
tity of salt used to each pound of Butter, $20 


For the next best, 12 
For the next best, 8 
For the next best, 6 


And for the next best, 

For a satisfactory and the most satisfactory state- 
ment in writing, of the expense of raising any 
kind of Grain crop, showing the least cost per 
bushel. The soil and subsoil on which the crop 
is raised mus* be named, and the cost stated as 
follows : 

Rent of land for one year, 

Quantity and kind of manure—!oads at, 

Ploughing, Harrowing and Rolling—days at, 

Pdanting or sowing—days at, 

Tillage—days at, 

Harvesting—days at 


First premium, $10 
Second, 6 
Third, 

$20 


For a satisfactory and the most satisfactory 
statement showing the value of Apples, or 
any kind of Root compared with Indian 
Corn per bushel, as food for Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep or Swine, 


Next best, 6 
Next best, 4 
$20 


For a satisfactory and the most satisfactory 
statement of the expenses, product and val- 
ue of Millet raised for fodder, $10 


$10 | how used ? 





For an approved and the most approved state- 
ment of the comparative profit of futten- 
ing Sheep or Swine upon the product of a 
farm, $10 

For an approved and the most approved state- 
ment of the manner of reclaiming bogs, 
with a ininute statement of the depth, man- 
ner of performing the work, with al! expen. 
ses, and the increased value of the land, 10 

For a satisfactory and the most satisfactory 

statement of the expense of under-draining 

that kind of land where the top soil rests 

upon a subsoil of hard pan, so retentive of 

water that it cannot be ploughed until late 

in the season, F10 

For a satisfactory and the most satistactory 

statement of the effect of putting clay upon 

light land, testing the effect of Plaster of 

Paris before and after the application of 

clay, 

For a satisfactory and the best experiiment in 

raising the White Ash from the seed.— 

(The second growth of Ash is the only tim- 

ber fit for the construction of carriages; 

being light, strong and elastic,) 


Amounting to Sis 


At said annual meeting a dinner will be provi- 
ded, the expense of which for each person attend- 
ing, shall not exceed cne dollar. 


are recommended as topics for discussion or con- 
versation, and all persons who may be present are 
requested to communicate such information as they 
may possess upon the several topics, in the order 
in which they shall be proposed by the President 
of the Society. 

Ist. The general properties of those articles 
employed by the farmer for manures, viz: animal 
manures; such as fish, train oil, &c. 
a mired character, viz: those afforded by various 
animals. Vegetable manures, such as peat, pond 
mud and turf—and mineral manures, such as lime, 
gypsum, ashes, salt, &c. 

2d. The experience of farmers present in re- 
gard to the best mode of increasing barn yard 


the soil. 
3d. Peat and pond mud. 
using it ? 


4th. Fish. 


Sth. Urine of cattle. 
it, and how used ? 

6th. Indian Corn. 
our Indian corn ? 





For a satisfactory und the ‘most satisfactory 
statement of the expense of raising and the 
value of a crop of Indian Corn sowed 
broad-cast, and used for soiling cattle, or 
fed to sheep, horses, or swine, $10 

For a satisfactory and the most satisfactory 
statement of the expense and effect of 
ploughing in green crops as manure, 

For a satisfactory and the most satisfactory 
statement of the effect of mixing Lime with 
Peat, and Lime and animal manure with 
Peat for manure—stating the cost and val- 
ue per load, $10 


long, and unfermented, or short ? 
| best mode of planting ? 


Immediately after dinner the following subjects | 


What is the average crop of | Wheat or oats. 
What is the best mode for ma-| Water, renewed every other day; burnt oyster 
nuring for it, spreading and ploughing or putting shells, shell-marl and ashes. 
it into the hill, or both, and what kind of manure, constructed after a plan of my own, and does well. 
What is the| It is a box 10 feet long and 18 inches wide; the 
In hills, and if so how | bottom level, the top sloping at an angle of 45 de- 





winter? How cultivated to best advantage, and 
what the average crop ? 

Oth. Wheat. The success and modes of its cul- 
tivation ? 

10th. Grass. Best kinds for each kind of soil ? 
Best top dressing for the same? Best mode of 
managing in all respects, and average crop ? 

JAMES RHODES, President. 
Wa. W. Hoppin See’ry 
Providence, April 8, 1540. 


From the Albany Cultivator. 


REARING CHICKENS, 





Messrs Eprrons—Having made some experi - 
ments ia the raising of chickens, a business that 
‘forms a part of every farmer's occupation, I send 
| you a description of my present plan of operation, 
|'which appears to answer admirably, Under an 
| out house 16 by 18 feet square, raised 3 feet above 
‘the ground, I have dug a cellar, 3 feet below the 
| ground, making the height 6 feet altogether. Eight 
| feet in width of this cellar is partitioned off for 
| turnips, the remaining, 10 by 16 feet, being suffi- 
‘ciently large to accommodate 100 chickens, or even 

more. This cellar is enclosed with boards at pres- 
, ent, but it is intended to substitute brick walls ina 
|yearortwo. The roost is made sloping from the 
| roof to within 18 inches of the ground or floor; 12 
feet long by 6 feet wide. The roost is furmed in 
this way ; 2 pieces of 2 inch plank, 6 inches wide 
and 12 feet long, are fastened parallel 5 feet apart 
by a spike or pin to the joist above, the lower end 
resting on a post 18 inches above the ground. 
Notches are made along the upper edge of these 
plank, one foot apart, to receive sticks or poles 
| from the woods, the bark on. When it is desirable 
to clean out the roost, the poles being joose are re- 





Mauures of | moved; ‘the supports working on a pivot are raised 


and fastened up, then all is clear for the work of 
clearing out. I next provide the chickens with 
corn, oats, and buckwheat, in 3 separate apartments, 
holding about half a bushel each, which are kept 
always supplied. They eat less, I find, if allowed 
to help themselves to what they want than if fed 


manure, and the most profitable application of it to|to them in the usual way; for in the latter case 


each tries to get as much as it can, and thus bur- 


What experience in | dens itself, but finding in the former case that 


they have abundance, they eat little and that gen- 


What experience in using it, and erally in the morning early, and in the evening 


going to roost. I have 60 chickens, and they éat 


What experience in using | about 6 quarts per day of the three kinds of grain, 


in the proportion of twice as much corn as buck- 
In the roost is also a troagh of 


A row of nests is 


|near ; or in drills, and how far the rows should be | grees to prevent the chickens roosting on it; the 


apart, and how near the corn should stand in the | top opens on hinges. 3 in 
Cultivation: how often to be hoed, and | are one foot square ; the remaining six inches of 
What experience | the width is a passage way next to the wall, open 
Is it| at each end of the box, and another opening imid- 


| drills ? 
| whether hoed flat or hilled up? 
in the use of the cultivator ? Gathering: 


| best to top it,and when? Or to cut it up near the 


| 7th. Potatoes. 


The nests, eight in number, 





»| way of the box. The advantage is to give the 


$10 | roots and stock it in the field to ripen, and when ? | hens the apparent secrecy they are so fond of. 
What is the average crop? 


When fed plentifully in the winter hens jay 


| What is the best sort? Planting: Large or mid-| enough eggs to pay for the grain, and in the 
dling size ? Cut or whole? In hills or drills, and spring they will repay fourfold. 
| what distance ? 
| 8th. Rye. 


What is the best kind, spring or | 


EK. H. VANUXM., 
Long Branch, N. J., Feb. 17, 1840. 
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AGRICULTURE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

At a distance from home and keeping no copy of our 
former remarks, we are not certain that we may occa- 
It will not 
however, be done, if done at all, with malice prepense, 


sionally be chargeable with some repetition. 


and therefore we shall in such case feel that we have 
at least the common claim upon the Jenity and candor 


of our readers. 


We alluded in our last to the fact that, properly spenk- 
ing, no capital is invested in farming in Massachusetts ; 
and although capital might often be invested m this way 
to great advantage, the study of our farmers is to get on 
with as little expense as possible; avoiding any expen- 
diture not only where the result might seem to be doubt- 
ful, but where even itis as certain as any thing future 
can be. We were much tnpressed with this circum- 
stance when the law authorising a bounty upon wheat 
was enacted. Though the bounty proposed was only 
two dollars for the first fifleen bushels, and five cents 
for each additional bushel, and seemed in truth a very 
small affair; yet it was argued that the bounty would 
at least pay for the seed; and that this circumstance 
would prove, as facts afterwards showed, a sufficient in- 
ducement for many to sow wheat who otherwise would 
This indicates a remarkable caution, 
We think 
it very far from being a meanness ; buta caution, which 
But at the same 
time it evinces a want of enterprise which we may pro- 
nounce excessive ; and which operates as a strong im- 
pediment to agricultural improvement. 


not atiempt it. 
which many would pronounce a meanness. 


springs from commendable motives. 


‘There are certainly many cases in which capital with- 
in reasonable limits might be invested to great advan- 
tage in agriculture. ‘he rock on which many of our 
farmers have grounded, has been, where money hasbeen 
laid out in expending too much upon their buildings and 
fences, upon the exterior embellishment and the inte- 
rior furnishing of their houses. In this matter there is 
certainly too great ambition of display; and many of 
our farmers have houses which cost them four, five and | 
six thousand dollars, which often exceeds by fifty and | 
seventyfive per cent. what tlre cost in such cise should | 


be; brings upon them too often a heavy debt, and effec- | 


tually cripples or destroys their means of improving 
their lands. 
New England people and the New York farmers or the 
farmers in the western States is remarkable. 


is often a very inferior concern, and all his equipments 
of the cheapest and most simple character, In the west- 
ern States even the richest farmers will be found living 


in log cabins; anda frame house with all its various | 


comforts and elegancies, is a luxury which hardly pre- 
sents itself to his imagination in the most distant pros- 
pect. Whatever money he acquires beyond his absolute 
wants, is expended in buying inere Jand, in enlarging 
his stock, or in multiplying his crops, It must certainly 
b>» pronovn’ed very bad policy for a farmer, where his 
house on a farm of one hundred acres costs him much 
more than his land. It is very bad policy, because the 
money thus expended becomes not only an unproduc- 
tive but a deteriorating capital, because it leads to vari- 
ous other expenses in maintaining a certain style of liv- 


The difference in this respect between the | without taxing too severely ihe indulgence of our readers. | 
In New | 
York State the first object of the farmer is the improve. | 
ment of his land and the cultivation of erops ; his house | 


because in the next place in case of a necessity of the 
sale of the farm, either on account of death or misfor- 
tune, such extraordinary expenditures are scarcely con- 


sidered at all; and lastly, because it deprives him in a 
great degree of the means of culture and improvement, 


We adinit that 


last quarter of a century an evident improvement, and 


in this ease there has been within the 
instead of the large square two story and oftentimes 
three story houses, which were so common in the coun- 
try.and which were seldom built under an expense of 
thousands, many both of our farmers and mechanics are 
content to build neat one story houses, at a cost of seven 
or nine hundred dollars. 

There are other circumstances of expense, which arise 
ont of our manners, and in which it may, with too much 
We will refer 


respect to our 


truth, be said we pay dear for our pride 
to one prominent example, and that is in 
who has trav- 


carriages or pleasure vehicles. Any one 


elled in the interior of New York, asin the necighbor- 
hood of Albany, for example, will have often seen the 
Dutch farmers, men of wealth and condition, going to 
market with wheat or other produce in their farm wag- 
ons, or bringing home from town a vad of supplies, and 
their wives and daughiers, though exceedingly well 
How totally 


different are things with us in a large part of Maszacha- 


dressed, getting up along side of them. 


setts, where hardly the farmer himself, if he is above the 
condition of a day-laborer, much less his wife or daugh- 
ters, would ever think of going to the city or from one 
town to another in a vehicle of burden; and where men 
whose means are extremely restricted, deem it essential 
to their condition to keep a chaise orca ryall exclusive- 
ly for travelling. 
the way of censure or otherwise ; and allude to this ex- 
ample among many others, which show by what oc- 


We do not speak of these things in 


casions the means of agricultural improvement with 
many of our farmers are crippled or destroyed. 

We can have no disposition to see our farmers living 
in rude log cabins or hovels or deprived of a single Juxu- 
ry or comfort to which they may aspire as the fruit of 
their honest earnings. We rejoice indeed in every re- 
finement, elegance, or improvement of their condition ; 
but we deem it a cardinal error to sacrifice substantial 
improvements to mattets of mere embellishment; and 





to adopt any manners or habits which would seem to im- 
ply any distaste for the circumstances of our condition, 
or an opinion that there can be any degradation in any 
thing except meanness or vice, or in any mode of hon- 
est frugality 

We have other topics in connexion with the subject 


H.C. 


CONGRESS, 
Congress have now been in session nearly seven 
months ; and in looking back upon the course pursued, 
\it is difficult to point to any great measures of public 
| utility, to which their labors have given birth. As the 
/eountry grows older, the sessions of Congress, unless 
where prohibited by the constitution, may be expected 


|come a permanent assembly. It is but right and just 
| that those, who give up their time to the public business, 
| should be fully compensated. It would not be advisa- 
ble to abolish all pay, because then only the rich could 
afford to accept the place; and many of the best in- 


serving ; but it is greatly to be regretted that there are 





Congress only for the sake of the per diem allowance. 


under consideration, upon which we cannot now enter, | 


to be continually lengthened, until presently they be-: 


| formed and most useful persons would be incapable of 


those persons who are anxious to protract the session of 


hope of the country. We do not mean to say that we fear 


any signal catastrophe ; any rupture of the union; o; 
any extraordinary attack or encroachment upon public 
liberty. But patrivtisin, honest, unmixed and disiater- 
ested patriotism seems to hive departed ; and ambition, 
selfishness, and a spurious devotion to the public ca. 
price and one’s own persoual interests are too much the 
order of the day. We mean no disrespect nor would 
we imply any ‘listru-t of many eminent men both in 
public service and out,whose talents and virtues are alike, 
a blessing and an ornament to the country; and who, 
beyond a doubt, in any signal emergency would hes. 
itate at n» sacrifice for the publie good; but such men 
rse infinitely above the vu'gar herd both of ins and 
outs, whose impulses are wholly selfish, and who seek 


H.C. 


nothing save their own emolument. 


WHEAT. 

Great complaints are made at the south and west of 
the destructive ravages of the Hessian fly. hisisa 
severe scourge; and against it no remedy has been 
discovered. Early sowing has sometimes succeeded ; 
late sowing has sometimes carried the wheat beyond 
the time of the fly; but his hatching is at best twice a 
year; and his hiding place is so concealed and secure, 
that there is no reaching him with any common applica- 
tion. Every plant which grows has its peculiar ene- 
mies ; and yet in spite of the Hessian fly, the grain in- 
sects, the weevil, the wire worm, ind a host of others. 
divine Providence takes care that industry, persever- 
ance, and faithfulness shall never want bread. 

8.0. 
THE SEASON 

At the West has been uncommonly wet—rain afte: 
rain has come; the rivers are at their height; the 
meadows have been flooded; 
cess. 


the fields watered to ex- 
If the corn is backward, oats and all the grasses 
exhibit an extraordinary luxuriance. Dr Holyoke’s 
record shows about an equal quantity of aqueous vapor 
as falling each year, so that if the spring be excessively 
wet, we may look for a warm and dry autumn. : 


H.C. 


Beet Sugar Exreniment.—A farmer from Genesee 
county, whose name we have mislaid, gave us a verbal 
account of a small experiment which he tried the past 
season, in making sugar from beets. 
| He took two barrels full (about 5 bushels) of yellow 
and white sugar beets to a cider mili, and ground them, 
| and pressed out ef them a barrel of juice. This he boil- 
| 
| 





ed down in the same manner as for maple sugar, and it 
yielded twenty pounds of good sugar. A little milk 
|and the white ofan egg was put iuto the syrup to clari- 
fy it; but the sugar was of a dark color, and evidently 
requires some other process to purify it. He is convine- 
| ed that beet sugar can be made with profit by common 
| farmers, without any other apparatus than a common 
| cider mill and press, and two kettles. He intends to 
try a larger quantity this year, and hopes to succeed in 
making a better quality of sugar.— Genesee Farmer. 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF VEGETABLES, 

Saturday, June 20th. 

| By James L L. F. Warren, Brighton—Hill’s early 

| peas, seven weeks from planting. ° 

For the Committee, 


RUFUS HOWE 
| ‘There was a large and splendid display of flowers at 
| the Horticultural Rooms on Saturday last. The report 


of the exhibition on that day may be found on another 


ing in keeping with the eppearance and size of the house ; For ourselves we are frank to confess that we have little | page of this paper. 
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BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Mospay, June 22, 1740. 
Reported for the New Euglhind Fariner. 


At Market 200 Beef Cattle, 15 pairs Working Oxen, 
46 Cows and Calves, 1500 Sheep and 230 Swine 


About 40 Beef Catile were left a few miles from the 


market and were not offered for sale. 


Prices.— Beef Cattle —A small advance was effected. 


First quality, $6 25 a 46 50. 


~ 


We quote Extra $6 75. 
Second quality, $6 00 a 6 25. 
$5 75. 


Third quality, $5 25a 


Working Oxen.—No sales noticed. 

Cows and Calres.—Sales $20, $23, $27, 
$40, and $42. 

Sheep. —Dull. 
$2 25, $2 50, $2 66, and $3 00. 

Swine.—Two lots of smail pigs were sol at 6. At 
retail from 4 1-2 to 7. 

DORKING FOWLS. 


For sale, a few pairs of pure Dorking Fowls. The stock, 
of which these are the produce, were procured in Dorking, 
County of Surrey, England. “ Few breeds have a title to boast 
of so high and Jong continued a reputation as the Dorking. 
Upwards of fiftyfive years have passed, since, while resident 
in Surrey, I sent to Dorking for my first regular breeding- 


stock : they were then the ancient and superior five-clawed 


breed of Surrey.”— Mowbray on Poultry, 7th Edition. 
This breed attains to a large size, and the hens are the 
best of layers. Price $3 per pair. Apply to 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
June 24. uf 


OSTRICH FOWLS, 


For sale, a few pairs of this largest breed of domestic 
poultry. The hens are good layers and the eggs of the 
largest size. ‘The male, of which these are the produce 
weighs more than eight pounds in common condition, and 
he is not quite a year old. This breed, as well as the Dork- 
ing, makes good capons. Price 85 per pair. Apply to 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Jui@®. uf 


PURE BLOOD BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


The Society of Shakers at Harvard, Mass., have for sale 
the Pure Blood Berkshire Pigs. Also, a lot of Berkshire 
— with other Breeds, ou reasonable terms at their 

illage. 

Persons wishing to be sure of the clear Berkshire breed 
may rely on those they offer for sale, as they are the proge- 
ny of some of the latest imported from England. 

June 24, BS 


DISHLEY SHEEP. 


_For sale, twenty full blood Dishley or New Leicester 
Ewes, and one Ram. Price $10 each.” Apply at the Far- 
mer Office. : 

June 24. a 





SCYTHES, RAKES, &c. 
The subscribers offer fer sale a very extensive and com- 
plete assortment of Scythes, Rakes, &c. consisting in part of 
300 dozen Phillips, Messer and Colby’s superior Scythes. 


50 “ Metcalf’s do. do. 
50 “ Taft’s cast steel do. do. 
25 “ English do. de. Grass do. 
ns do. do. do. Cradle do, 
lo * do. do. do. 3order do. 
100 “ — Hall’s Rakes, superior. 
100 “ Wilder & Eddy’s do. do. 
200 “ Common do. do. 
100 ‘ Clapp’s patent Scythe Snaiths. 
50 “  Baker’s do. do. do. 
100 “ Common do. do. do, 
2500 ‘“ Austin’s superior Rifles. 
2000 “ Common do. 
1000 “ Seythe Stones. 
100 “ Grain Cradles superior. 


They would respectfully ea!l the attention of Dealers and 
Agriculturisis to the above assortment, which consists of 
many of the best kinds now in use, and which they are pre- 
pared to sell at the very lowest prices. ¥ 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
5 52 North Market Street. 


Lots sold at $1 25, $1 42. $1 75.| 


REVOLVING HORSE RAKE 





| The Revolving Rake, which has been in general use in 
most parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, is found to 


he one of the most useful and labor saving machines now | FEATHERS, northern, 


| in use. One man and horse, with a boy to lead, wiil rake 
on an averaze from 25 to 30 aeres per day, with ease, and do 
the work well. ‘They are coming into very general use in 
all parts of the country, and will, no doubt, in a few years, 
supersede the use of the common hand rake. ‘There is a 
great advantage in this rake over all others, as the person 
using it does not have to stop the horse to unload the rake. 


GRAIN CRADLES, 








SSS x 

The Grain Cradle is an article which is coming into very 
general use in the New England States, where they were tll 
of late but little known, although they have been in very 
general use in the southern and western States, for many 
years, and which is found to be decidedly the best mode of 
harvesting grain, as it is supposed one man wili cradle five 
acres in a day when he cannot reap more than one, The 
difference in gathering a crop is so much in favor of cradling, 
that we must suppose that it will be the only mode adopted 
hereafter, and the grain cradle will become of as much use, 
as an implement of husbandry, as the plough now Is. 

There has heen a very great improvement in the manufac- 
turing of this article, they are now made on the most im- 
proved plan; the scythe is well secured and finished im a 
superier manner and made of the best cast steel. 


NOTICE. 

The Rhode Island Society for the encouragement of Do- 
mestic Industry, have procured copies of Dr Jackson’s 
Geological and Agricultural Report of Rhode Island, and will 
deliver the meinbers each a copy gratis, by calling on B. 
Cranston & Co. at their Bookstore in Providence. 

WILLIAM RHODES, Treasurer. 
Rhode Island, June 24. 
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A Half Blooded Cream Pot Bull Calf for Sale. 

Calved April, 1840. Dum, a first rate native cow, and got 

by Col. —— famous Bull, Don Cream Pot. This Calf 
ec 





is a deep red color, and strongly marked of the Cream Pot 
breed. Apply to JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Dorchester, June 21. 3w 
WANTED 


To hire for a term of years and at a moderate rent, a Farm | 
of 15 to 30 acres arable land in good condition, with a good 
barn and water for cattle and privilege of cutting fuel. 
The distance from Boston not material. Apply at this 
office. 

June 17. It 


SUPERB ROCKET LARKSPUR SEED. 


The subscribers offer for sale a quantity of Superb Double 
Rocket Larkspur Seed, of their own raising, saved from dou- 
ble flowering plants only, embracing all the different colors. 
For fine, strong and early plants, the seed should be sown in 
August. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





May 20. 


June 17. 


WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 


FROM 40 
Arum, American, ‘ pound 5 bi 
Asnes, Pearl, per 100 Ths 5265, 660 
Pot, ? | 600 575 
Beans, white, Foreign, | bushel 175) 225 
* - Domestic, . | “" 200 250 
Beer, mess, ! berrel 15 00 
No. Ll. i ‘ : , 
prime, : ‘ P * 1110 it 5@ 
Beeswax, white, ; pound 
yellow, 5 ‘ :  * 25 28 
Beisries, American, “ 35 70 
| Burren, shipping, “ 10 ll 
dairy, PS 15 18 
| Canpces, mould, ; sn & 13 i4 
dipped, ‘ , bees | 
sperm, [ oe 37 
Cueese, new milk, | pound 
\Ciper, . . dozen| 125) 160 
} refined, barrel} 200 400 
| Bone Manure, | bushel 32 
“ ¢ 


| incasks, . ‘ j i 37 














geese, . pound 
southern, geese, - ; “ 37 | 45 
Fiax. (American) ; ss | o; 
Fisn, Cod, Grand Bank, quintal; 162) 200 
Bay, Chaleur, ; “« | 160] 175 
Haddock, pet “ | 60! 100 
Mackerel, No. | " ‘ barre] 10 00 
No. 2, aed “| 800| 860 
ee tes a « | 360! 
\lewives, dry salted, No. | “ 6] 426 
Salmon, No.1, “ 16 00 | 17 00 
cour, Genesee, cush, ; ; 476 4 87 
Baltimore, Hloward street, | 487; 500 
Richmond canal, ‘ . “| 487) 
Alexandria wharf, : «| 
Rye, . , : ; mE 312 
Meat, Indian, in bbls. , ey 312 
Grain: Corn, northern yellow, bushel 
southern flat, yellow, as 54 
white, . : } 50 | 
Rye, northera, . ° og? B 59! 60 
Barley, . ; ; | “ | 
Oats, northern, (prime) . | “ | 40 
southern, : Bch ogy 32 
Grinpstones, pr ton of 2000 Ibs. rough 18 00 | 19 00 
do. do. do. finished 28 00 | 39 00 
Hams, northern, . ‘ ; pound, 9%} 10 
southern and western, . ai 
Hay, best English, per ton, . 16 00 | 18 00 
Eastern screwed, . , ; 10 50 
| Hops, Ist quality, : . pound 46 47 
2d quality, . . ‘ ¢ Ter 
Larp, Boston, . : . ‘ Wes 10 il 
southern, , ° , ; ; « 9 10 
Leatuer, Philadelphia city tannage, “ 29 30 
do, country do. z, 25 27 
Baltimore city tannage, “ 26 28 
do. dry hides, a 22 24 
New York red, light, . 20, 21 
Boston, do. slaughter, * 21 22 
3oston dry hides, ' a 18{ 20 
Lime, best sort, . : : cask 75| 80 
Mo asses, New Orleans, gallon 23; 26 
Sugar House, “ 50 55 
Oit, Sperm, Spring, : " 100/ 1 05 
inter, . : : .- 110; ,12 
Whale, refined, ‘ F a. 40; 45 
Linseed, American, : ” 
Neat’'s Foot, . ‘ “ 95 


PLaster Paris, per ton of 2200 |bs. 
pe 


Porx, extra clear, barre) 16 00! 1700 
“ 








clear, 17 00 

Mess, . ’ ' “ 15 00 
Prime, ; : ‘ en 12 60 13 60 
Seeps; Herd’s Grass, bushel 250/ 300 
Ked Top, southern, us 70! 80 
northern, . nk. 9 | 160 

Canary, . we 200; 226 

Hemp, . : : : » 225) 260 

Flax, . é : “ 200! 950 


‘5 ° = 
Red Clover, northern, 


pound 12 13 
Southern Clover, " 


16 


Soap, American, Brown, a 5 7 
Castile, - 12 13 
TALLow, tried, a es 84 9 


TeAz_Les, Ist sort, . . pr M. 250) 300 


Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . 





American, full blood, washed, " 40 45 
do. 3-4ths do. - 40 

do. 1-2 do. ” 35 38 

do. 1-4 and common, ms 35 37 

£_: ( Pulled superfine, “ 42 45 

£2 j No. i. ; : “ 35; 40 

ES) No.2, “ 23| 2% 

z ~\|No. 3, , u 1s| 20 
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(Continued frum page 422.) 

Southport in Wisconsin, 55 miles from Chicago, 
1 a smart little village, off which we stopped to 
take in passengers. he west shore of the leke is 
generally low and well timbered, but a few mil 
inland the country is mostly prairie. Racine, 67 
miles from Chicago, is a stall village, very hand- 
somely situated upon a high bloff. 
good houses, aud makes a good show toward the 
lake. 

About sunset we came to Milwaukie, the largest 
town in Wisconsin, and the handsoimest on 
Michigan. ‘lhe town is situated inside the 
near the mouth of a considerable river, and cannot 
be seen upon the lake except from the south. The 
sandbar at the entrance of the river prevents large 
vessels from going up to the town, and a small 
steamer is used to puton board and take off pas- 
sengers from the lake boats, and also to tow out 
flats laden with wood for their supply. The 
ses are nearly all painted white end the town has 
a fresh and beautiful appearance. ‘The country 
around is broken and heavily timbered. 

The next morning we were in the middle of the 
lake and out of sight of land: we saw several large 
vessels, one of them a ship, and I could hardly re- 
alise that I was traversing a fresh water Jake, and 
was not upon the wide ocean. About noon we 
made the Manitou islands, where we stopped to 
wood, and while the hands were engaged in that 
business the passengers spread themselves upon 
the beach, which is covered with smooth rounded 
pebbles, perfectly clean and free from any particle 
of mud or sand. These islands belong to Michi- 
gan and are little else than sand hills, which shoot 
up to considerable height, and many of them are 
naked peaks, resembling chalk cliffs at a distance ; 
between the hills the land is swampy and produces 
several species of pine. ‘The water of the lake is 
of a pale green color, though a smal! quantity taken 
up in a glass appears colorless, and it is so very | 
clear that the smal] pebbles at the bottom of the 
lake nay be distinctly seen at a depth of more than 


It has a few | 


Lake 
bluff 


hou- | 


| excellent. 


| 





| 


The entrance into lake St. Clair is very shallow, 
jand passiny over the flits our boat roiled the bot- 
‘tom considerably. The shores here spread out in- 


‘to broad wet marshes formed by the deposits of the | 
; |river and by the same process, the whole lake will | 


‘at some distant period be filled, leaving only the 
jchannel of the river. Lake St. Clair is of triangu- 
dar shape and abont 20 miles long. Coming into 
ithe river again, the farms along the shore have a 
| very good appearance ; the houses are generally 
‘the whole exhibiting an air of neatness and comfort. 

Detroit makes a handsome show as seen from the 


give itan imposing and city-like appearance, very 
| pleasing to a traveller coming frota the west. On 
‘our arrival at the wharf I walked op into town: the 
isite is a large swel! of land not very elevated, but 
| sufficiently so to make it healthy and pleasant: the 
streets ure wide and paved, the principal ones run- 


ning parallel to the river, and these crossed at night 
angles by others running from the river: the build- 


| 


‘ings are principally of brick, many of them very | 


| stately, and most of the dwellings have little gar- 
| dens in front ornamented with trees and flowers. 


| Sandwich, on the opposite shore, a settlement 
{ 

f . 
jlage: the houses are chiefly of wood, and the whole 


}appearance of the town is gloomy, and the senti- 
‘nels treading the streets and landing with meas- 
‘ured steps, contribute to give a stranger an unfa- 
'vorable impression. ‘lhe contrast between the two 
| places is striking. 


{ 
| 
} 


| houses and gentlemen’s seats, and the country ap- 


affair of compromise: it is named “United,” and 
displays both the British and American flags. 


painted ; there are good barns and thrifty orchards, | 


river above: its brick edifices and church steeples | 


older than Philadelphia, is a small dull looking vil- | 


The ferry boat seems to be an} 


| 


Below Detroit the shores are studded with farm | 


pears to be well cultivated, and from the appear- | 


ance of the crops I should judge that the soil is 


The flag of England floating in the breeze, the | 
extensive fortifications, and the red jackets and | 
gleaming bayonets of Victoria’s serving-men, ap- | 





twenty feet. Inthe afternoon we passed the Fox 
and Beaver islands and came to the straits in the 
evening, and about 11 o'clock we discovered Indian | 
fires, and presently came tothe village of Macinaw. 
‘There several of our company went on shore: the | 
village consists of 20 or 30 buildings in a little bay 
on the south side of the island. There is a fort 
anda lighthouse at this place, anda part of the 
stockade still remains which formerly enclosed the | 
trading house. 


The next morning we were at Presque isle tak- 
ing, in wood, and we were here supplied with trout 
weighing from 10 to 30 |bs.: the price for fresh 
trout is four cents per pound, and pickled nine dol- 
jars per barrel. The land on the shore is low and 
produces the pine, cedar and other evergreens, and 
further inland, birch, beech, &c. The few people 
who inhabit this place live by fishing and preparing | 
wood for the steamers. ‘The water of lake Huron | 
is like that of Michigan in color and clearness, and | 
voth lakes are very deep. 


| 
The morning of the fourth day we were at al 
wooding staticn on St. Clair river, seven miles be- | 
low Fort Gratiot. 
The shores on both sides of the river are studded | 
with farm-houses and exhibit considerable improve- 
ments. We passed several very neat villages, par- 


ticularly Palmer and Newport on the American 
side, and Sutherland on the Canada side. 


/ much business. 
‘of alarge body of soldiers in motion in the princi- | 


' Sandusky in the night. 


| not seen from the 


prised us of our approach to Malden, one of the, 
strong holds of Upper Canada. The town is of | 
small extent and has a crowded and ancient ap-| 
pearance: most of the houses are of wood and | 
without paint: there were no vessels at the land- | 
ings nor any thing about the town which indicated | 
As we passed we caught a glimpse 


pal street. 

‘Two miles below Malden we passed into lake 
Erie. When | awoke the next morning we were 
inthe harbor of Cleaveland, having touched at 
The port of Cleaveland | 
is at the mouth of a creek: on the west side the | 
land is very much broken, and the buildings on that | 


is onthe high table land on the east side, and is | 
harbor. The numerous hotels | 
and large warehouses indicate an extensive busi- | 
ness. On passing out into the lake we had a good 


| view of the upper town, which appears to be well : 


built and shows to good advantage. | 

Twenty miles from Cleaveland we came to Fair- | 
port, a thriving little town of considerable business. | 
he principal warehouses are at the pier, and the | 
most of the town lies snugly ensconced in a little 


valley ashort distance up the creek, 


tabula. ‘The port like all the others on this lake, 
is at the mouth of a creek, where are the principal 








| 
| Silk Strawberries, &c., by Thomas G. Fessenden, late 


| payable at the end of the year—but those who 
| sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to a ¢e- 


‘Iwentyeight miles farther brought us to Ash- | ductionof 59 cents. 


| Warehouses: there are also a few good houses on 

ithe bluff west of the pier and facing the lake; but 

the principal village is two miles up the creek. 
(To be continued.) 


An attorney named Else, rather diminutive in 
his stature, and not particularly respectable in his 
character, one day inet Mr Jekyll. “Sir,” said he, 
“J understand you call me a pettifogging scoundrel : 
have you done so, sir?” “Sir,” said Jekyll, with 
a look of contempt, “I never said you were a _petti- 
fogger or a scoundrel, but I said you were little 
| Else.” 


The Philadelphian says, a Mr Day, in an eas- 
tern paper, advertises the loss of hisdog. We 
wish he may get him. “Every dog has his day”— 
and every Day ought to have his dog. 

There are 12,000,000 barrels of flour consumed 
yearly in the United States, which at $5 per bar- 
rel amounts to $60,000,000. 


ee 








BONE MANURE. 

The subscriber informs his friends and the publi:, that 
| after ten years experience, he is fully convinced that ground 
bones torm the most powerful stimulant that can be applied 
to the earth as a manure. 

Orders for Fone Manure or Oyster Shell Lime, left at the 
Bone Mill, near ‘Fremont road, in Roxbury, at the New 
England Agricultural Warehouse and Seea Store, No. 52 
North Market Street, or throagh the Vost Office will meet 
with prompt attention. 

March 4, i840. 


NAHUM WARI). 


Week’s Treatise on Bees , 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
April 15. 

NEW AMERICAN GARDENER, 
FOURTEENTH EDITION. 

The New American Gardener, containing practical @gec- 
tions on the culture of Fruits and v.getables, including 
Landscape and Ornamental Gardening, Grape Vines, 


editor of the New England Farmer. For sale by JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO., 51 and 52 North Market Street. 

May 13. 

CARNATIUN SEED. 

The Subscribers have received from Rotterdam, a §mall 
quantity of extra fine Carnaiion Seed, saved from one hun- 
dred choice varieties, which they offer at 25 cents per paper. 
We have ined it, and find that it vegetates freely. It cost 
us 30 guilders per ounce, and from the reprssentation made, 
no doubt will give satisfaction to those who may be disposed 
to try it. We have also very fine carnation seed at 124 cents 

er paper. ‘lhe seed may be sown with good success any 
time in May or June. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

May 20. 


FOR SALE. . 
For sale a fine heifer Calf, from one of the best cows in 
the country, and by the celebrated Ayrshire bull imported by 
Mr Cushing. Inquire at this office, or at Winships’ estab- 
lishment at Brighton. May 20. 





~~ HORTICULTURAL TOOL CHESTS. —__ 
Containing a complete set of Garden tools of superior finish 
and style, recently reeeived from Liverpool and for sale at the 


‘ | New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
side are scattering: the principal part of the town | 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





May 6. 


—— 


- GARDENERS KNIVES. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. have this season imported and 
now offer for sale a few very superior Garden Knives, for 
praning, &c. manufactured expressly for Gardeners, and 
warranted superior to any article of the kind before import- 
ed, 

Also—a large assortment of Endding "nives, Grape 
Scissors, &c. &c. 

April 22 
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